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Such things as these, which point more directly than
the minor perfection of How Sleep the Brave towards the
Ode to Evening, would make us feel that if only he had
something to say, some deeply felt experience to crystal-
lize, the great poem might come; but it would be a
possibility and no more. For if the purity and resonance
of these scattered lines is remarkable, the taste, which
in the schoolboy was almost impeccable, is now a prey
to the strangest aberrations. In spite of his sincere,
conscious, and passionate pursuit of simplicity, Collins
seems to have suffered as much as any one from the
rhetorical mievrerie of the period. Sheer lapses of taste
are much more frequent in his poems than one
cares to remember ; and, as Hazlitt said, he is some-
times affected, unmeaning, and obscure.1 True, one
of the most strangely beautiful verses of the Ode to
Evening is obscure; and if Collins had been more often
obscure after this fashion there would be nothing
to complain of. But a far more characteristic kind
of obscurity in his poetry seems to be the result of a
deficiency as much in power of thought as in urgency
of feeling. And even though Collins was a good
classical scholar and his love of the Greek was one of
the chief influences in his idealization of Simplicity,
who comes,

a decent maid
In Attic robe arrayed,

he seems at the crucial moment to be insensitive to the
difference between Greek clarity and English diffuseness
and obscurity. When he wrote, 'The fiend of Nature
joined his yoke', he was not writing English at all, but
the jargon of a classical crib; and there is still more

1 See note, p. 190.